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Agriculture Relief 
Plan Gets Under Way 


Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion Applies Reduction Pro- 
gram to Many Crops 


RESTORES PURCHASING POWER 


Farmers Paid Subsidy in Return 
for Promise to Reduce 
Their Production 


Those who are in charge of the govern- 
ment’s recovery program are trying to put 
more purchasing power into the hands of 
the people. If they do this the families of 
the nation can buy more goods. This will 
give the factories and the distributors and 
the merchants more work to do. They can 
employ more help and the depression will 
be over. In setting out to increase pur- 
chasing power, the Roosevelt administra- 
tion is trying to do three things. First, it 
plans to add to the buying power of the 
farmers because they constitute two-fifths 
of the population of the country. It is 
trying to raise the ‘wages of workers and 
to see that more of them have jobs. And 
it is doing this through the NRA program. 
Third, it is trying to give more work to 
people by having the government itself 
carry on a great building program. There 
are, therefore, three points to the recovery 
program—agricultural relief, the NRA, and 
public works. 


Farm Relief Plan 


We are going to consider this week the 
plan to help the farmers. The purchasing 
power of farmers has been very low. The 
prices of the things they have raised have 
been cheap. Wheat, cotton, corn, hogs. 
milk, and other things raised on the farm 
fell greatly in value shortly after the war 
was over. They have been cheap ever 
since. They were cheap even before the 
depression began—during the years when 
the prices of manufactured goods and of 
nearly everything else were very high 

But what was the matter with farm 
prices? Why were they so much lower 
than other prices? The answer appears to 
be that there was a very great increase in 
production of things grown on the farm 
during the war. There was an increase of 
these products not only in the United 
States but in nearly every other country. 
Great quantities of the agricultural prod- 
ucts were needed during the war and more 
was grown to meet the war demands 
Then, when the war was over and the de- 
mand fell off, more was being raised than 
could be sold. American farmers had been 
selling a great part of their goods abroad. 
But after the war was over the foreign 
customers were raising more of these 
goods themselves. Furthermore, they were 
very poor and unable to consume as much 
as they had been using. Hence our for- 
eign demand fell off and it was found that 
our farmers were raising more than they 
could sell at a fair price. This was true 
whether they were raising wheat or corn 
or hogs or tobacco. 

For this situation many remedies were 
Suggested and a few were tried. But 
nearly all students of the situation finally 
came to the conclusion that the only way 
for the farmers to get better prices was 
for them to produce less. That is what 
manufacturers do. If their demand falls 

(Concluded on page 7) 

















ANOTHER BIG PARADE 


—Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-DIsPATCH 








The Spirit of 1933 


While there is wide codperation with the NRA program there is some complaint to 
the effect that enthusiasm for it is lacking. The stirring of popular emotion is not at all 
The 


Child labor has been abol- 


in proportion to the bigness of the things which are being done, so it is said. 
achievements of the last few weeks have been tremendous. 
ished. The principle has been established that an employer may not pay low wages if 
such action is considered contrary to public policy. The government has stepped in to 
say what the length of the workweek shall be. Codes have been set up governing the 
practices of business establishments and doing away with some of the more destructive 
forms of cut-throat competition. These results may well turn out to mean far more to 
the average citizen than the results of the war could possibly mean. Yet the war efforts 
were supported by a shouting, frenzied population. The NRA program does not enjoy 
such demonstrative approval. Parades there are, and they are watched by thousands, be- 
cause people like to see parades, but “the shouting and the tumult” attending a prepared- 
ness parade, are absent. All this need occasion no surprise. Crowds always pay more at- 
tention to simple physical feats than they do to intellectual achievements because they 
understand the one and they do not understand the other. And the impulse to fight is primi- 
tive and strong and it appeals even to the lowest orders of men. The impulse to construct, to 
build something involved and intricate, is a possession only of the more civilized individuals. 
When the call is to go forth and kill, the response is wild and eager. When the call is to 
help in the reconstructing of a social and economic system only the more thoughtful 
respond with the vigor born of understanding. The masses may see the program clearly 
enough to give it their support. If so, the nation is fortunate. But to expect a spon- 
taneous enthusiasm like that which accompanies a call to arms is like asking a student 
body to cheer for the winner of a scholarship contest as it does for a football hero. There 
is considerable evidence of a quiet, thoughtful, determined support of the NRA, and 


that is enough, 


Germany Under Nazi 
Rule Sees New Hope 


All Classes of People, Especially 
Young Germans, Show Signs 
of National Awakening 


INSPIRED BY ITALIAN FASCISM 


Government Holds Political En- 
emies in Camps to Prevent 
Interference 


Paul D. Miller, of the editorial staff of THe 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, spent the summer in 
Germany making a first-hand study of the 
situation in that country. In the following 
article, he gives his personal impressions of 
certain features of the Nazi régime. 


Since there are so many conflicting re- 
ports coming out of Germany today, the 
average American finds it extremely diffi- 
cult to form an impartial and dispassionate 
appraisal of the land of the Swastika ban- 
ner. During the summer I had occasion to 
spend several weeks in Germany where I 
lived with Germans and devoted practically 
my entire time to conversing with all sorts 
of people in an attempt to ascertain as im- 
partially as possible the true state of af- 
fairs. I am fully aware that other observ- 
ers may disagree with my views and ob- 
servations because the whole question of 
National Socialism is surrounded with such 
bitter controversy. In writing this article, 
I shall attempt neither to praise nor con- 
demn the political, economic or social the- 
ories of the Hitler government. My sole 
object is to set forth my observations and 
interpretation of conditions as I saw them, 
laying particular emphasis upon how the 
Germans themselves feel about the Nazi 
régime and what they have to say about 
the present form of government. 


The New Spirit 


To a foreigner, present-day Germany of- 
fers an interesting spectacle. If he has been 
there before, he will notice that a pro- 
found change has taken place—a change 
which is apparent not only on the surface 
but also in the very makeup of the people. 
And if he has never visited Germany be- 
fore, he will discern very shortly something 
which is not to be found in his own coun- 
try. I had been in Munich less than twen- 
ty-four hours when I discovered that the 
atmosphere was permeated with a differ- 
ent spirit than that which existed six years 
ago when I last visited Germany. The 
spirit of defeat and discouragement so 
apparent at that time has almost univer- 
sally been supplanted by a feeling of hope 
and optimism for the future. The entire 
German population seems to have fallen 
into line with the Nazi slogan, “Deutsch- 
land Erwache!” which means, “Germany, 
wake up!” 

This awakening is nowhere more appar- 
ent than among the German youth. Their 
enthusiasm borders on religious frenzy. Jt 
is somewhat akin to the emotional fervor 
which pervaded the American atmosphere 
during our participation in the World War. 
The Germans feel that a new day dawned 
for their country the day Hitler took over 
the reins of government. It is because of 
their faith in Hitler that they are willing 
to make sacrifices beyond the comprehen- 
sion of most Americans in order that the 
nation may advance. Whatever else may 
be said about the Nazi leader, it cannot be 
denied that he has fired the imagination of 
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the German people and stirred them to ac- 
tion in such a way as to produce a unity 
unknown since the close of the war. Hitler 
and his cohorts have not been unmindful 
of the powerful effect of such external 
things as parades and bands and military 
demonstrations and clicking of heels in 
dramatizing the “new Germany” and rally- 
ing the people to the Nazi banner. These 
features of Hitlerism are daily occurrences 
and do much to keep the patriotic fervor 
of the people geared up to a high pitch. 


Background 


Examined in the light of Germany’s ex- 
perience since the close of the war, this 
revival is not difficult to understand. In 
the early post-war period the people passed 
through the terrific period of inflation, the 
hardships and horrors of which defy all 
description. Then, they were scarcely get- 
ting on their feet from that when they were 
caught in the throes of a depression which 
left 7,000,000 of their workers out of jobs. 
And, all these years, they were smarting 
under what they considered, rightly or 
wrongly, to be an unjust and inhumane 
peace settlement. When their national 
vitality appeared to be at a low ebb, Hitler 
came on the scene with his promise of ‘“‘a 
new deal” for Germany. They felt that 
their former governments had failed to res- 
cue them and they fell in with Hitler as a 
last hope. 

Not everyone in Germany regards Hilter 
as a god and the saviour of the Fatherland. 
I found several people who appeared skep- 
tical about his ability to restore prosperity 
to the country. But even these 


Not only did I spend a great deal of 
time among the people, but I held several 
interesting conversations with leaders of 
the National Socialist party. At the head- 
quarters of the party, the Brown House, 
located in Munich, I was very cordially re- 
ceived and the officers in charge appeared 
more than willing to explain their attitude 
on many things which were of vital inter- 
est to me. I spent hours going over the 
whole Jewish issue with them. I am not 
in a position to know the truth about the 
alleged pogroms in connection with the 
Jews. I was not in Germany at the time. 
I do know, however, that officials of the 
party deny emphatically that there was 
any such thing as wholesale butchery of 
Jews and Communists. These statements 
have been supported by official declarations 
of Jewish organizations in Germany and 
they have been corroborated by foreign 
students who have been living in Germany 


for more than a year with whom I held © 


several conversations. 
Jewish Issue 


The Nazis are determined, nevertheless, 
that the Jew shall no longer be allowed to 
exert the influence in the nation’s political 
and economic life that he formerly did. 
Rightly or wrongly, the great majority of 
Germans believe that many of their present 
woes are the direct result of Jewish influ- 
ence. I was told by leaders of the party 
that Jews have striven continuously since 
the war to prevent Germany from rising to 
a more powerful position among the other 
nations and that they have done everything 





are willing to give him a trial and 
refuse to criticize his reconstruc- 
tion program until it has had a 
chance to work. Three members 
of the Steel Helmet organization 
with whom I talked told me: “We 
have never been enthusiastic sup- 
porters of Hitler and we question 
the wisdom of some of his poli- 
cies. But so long as he is head of 
the government, we cannot, as 
good Germans, do anything but 
back him up. We must give him 
a chance to try his program. We 
must admit, however, that he has 
brought a unity to Germany and 
kindled greater hope than the na- 
tion has ever known. We hope he 
succeeds, because if he does not, 
no one can tell what disastrous 
consequences might follow.” It is, 
of course, difficult to determine 
how those most deeply affected— 
the Communists and Socialists— 











feel because most of their leaders 
have been imprisoned by the 


Nazis and others have either been 
won over or refuse to talk. 


possible to destroy the truly German cul- 
ture. Consequently, they have _ been 
stripped of all political power (they are 
not permitted to become members of the 
party); they are entitled to hold public 
office only in proportion to their percentage 
of the total population of Germany; and 
they are prevented from controlling the 
financial destinies of the nation as they are 
said to have done since the war. 

It is a fact that all Jews have not been 
ill-treated by the Nazis. There are thou- 
sands of Jews living and conducting their 
affairs in Germany today as before. But 
they must abide by the laws or they get 
into trouble. In practically every case, I 
was told, a Jew has been molested only 
when he has failed to abide by the Nazi 
laws or has openly talked against the gov- 
ernment, 


Reconstruction Program 


Almost without exception, the Germans 
have come to feel that the great problems 
of unemployment and internal economic 
reconstruction can be handled only by a 
form of government such as they now 
have. For that reason, most of them have 
accepted the Hitler dictatorship without 
criticism. One of the storm troopers ex- 
pressed it clearly to me when he said: 
“Democracy would be all right if our prob- 
lems were not so pressing and did not de- 
mand immediate action. But under our 
present conditions, the Reichstag, or any 
other large legislative body, would be im- 
potent. It could not act quickly enough. 
That has been demonstrated during the 








—From The 


First World War, by Laurence Stallings 


MiT HEIL HITLER! 


“Hail Hitler” is the most frequently heard expression in Germany today. 


The majority of the 


people have developed a passionate devotion for their chief. 





last few years. We must have centraliza- 
tion of power and authority. That is why 
we have taken from the several states 
much of the authority which they previ- 
ously enjoyed. Without such a reorganiza- 
tion of our governmental structure it would 
have taken years to accomplish what Hitler 
has accomplished in months.” 

There is no doubt that the Germans take 
much of their present inspiration from 
Italy’s experience under Fascism. The 
Nazis say that if Mussolini could put Italy 
on its feet economically, substituting order 
for chaos and raising Italy from a weak 
to a strong nation, certainly Hitler can do 
the same for Germany... Many of Hitler’s 
policies and tactics have consequently been 
modeled after the Italian Fascist pattern. 
The German people are doing everything 
possible to invoke the good will of the 
Italians. The German periodicals devote 
much space to Italian subjects and the peo- 
ple acclaim Italian visitors almost as en- 
thusiastically as they do their own Brown 
Shirt soldiers. 

In the realm of foreign relations, the 
Germans are more interested in the Aus- 
trian situation than in any other single de- 
velopment. They have the utmost con- 
tempt for Chancellor Dollfuss because 
they believe he is using unfair tactics in 
preventing the Austrian Nazis from assum- 
ing control of the government. No one 
knows just what part of the Austrian pop- 
ulation is Nazi, although the Germans be- 
lieve sincerely that more than half support 
the cause and consequently should be 
given the right to determine the nation’s 
policies. At nearly every public 
rally, the Austrian note is 
sounded and, if possible, repre- 
sentatives of the party in Austria 
deliver speeches reporting on the 
progress of the movement in that 
country. Germans resent the fact 
that Dollfuss has outlawed the 
party and justify their radio 
propaganda and distribution of 
literature by airplane on_ the 
ground that it is the only way 
they have of conducting the cam- 
paign in Austria. They feel that 
if National Socialism does not 
win eventually in Austria, it will 
be because of the large amounts 
of French gold poured into that 
country. 

Of course, Hitler has not been 
able to consolidate his position 
without crushing his political en- 
emies. Not only have all the 
other political parties been out- 
lawed but many of their leaders 
and members have been placed in 
concentration camps to insure the 
government that they will not 
(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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FFICIALS of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, after 
consultation with President 
Roosevelt, have advanced a plan 
whereby the R. F. C. will co- 
operate with the NRA to insure 
the success of the industrial re- 
covery program. As the various 
codes have gone into effect, it has become 
\pparent that many of the industries op- 
erating under the NRA, especially the 
smaller concerns, would have difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient funds to meet their 
heavier payrolls and pay the increased 
costs of production. This is due to the 
fact that many of them do not have suth- 
cient cash on hand to carry out the provi- 
sions of the codes. 

Consequently, the R. F. C. plans to 
step in and bridge the gap now existing 
between income and outgo. Since the Jaws 
governing the activities of the R. F. C. 
prevent its making loans directly to needy 
manufacturers, another method has to be 
found. The R. F. C., it is said, will estab- 
lish a number of new mortgage companies 
throughout the country the main function 
of which will be to come to the aid of 
needy members of the NRA. Such a step 
is deemed necessary at this time since the 
regular commercial banks appear either 
unable or unwilling to advance the nec- 
essary funds and many concerns are in 
acute need if they are to comply with their 
NRA obligations. 


Mussolini Plans Shake-Up 


It is reported that Premier Mussolini of 
Italy is considering another cabinet shake- 
up ‘within the near future. Il Duce 1s 
said to be planning to take over two ot 
the cabinet posts himself, the ministries ol 
navy and air. A 
little more than a 
month ago he be- 
came minister of 
war and the con- 
templated change 
would place the 
leader in charge of 
all the govern- 
ment’s military ac- 
tivities. If such a 
change is made, 
Mussolini will 
hold six cabinet 
posts in addition 
to his position as 
premier. Other 
cabinet changes will probably be made at 
the same time. It is expected that Gen- 
eral Balbo, who had command over the 
air armada to this country will receive a 
high place in the cabinet. 








BENITO MUSSOLINI 


Super-Highway 


Plans for a four-lane, high-speed, super- 
highway between Boston and the nation’s 
capital are being seriously considered. The 
highway would run through eight states— 
Maryland, Delaware, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Is- 
land and Massachusetts. It would miss all 
the large cities possible in order that mo- 
torists could make better time. 

The estimated cost of the highway is 
$54,000,000. The Public Works Adminis- 
tration in Washington is considering the 
project for government aid. It is expected 
that the government will make an outright 
grant for the construction of the highway 
and that the interested states will take care 
of the remaining expenses. The highway, 
in addition to saving motorists a great deal 
of time would also make driving much 
safer, because of one-way lanes. Drivers 
over the entire route would not meet 
motorists coming from the opposite direc- 
tion. Eventually, it is hoped that the pro- 
posed highway can be extended to Florida. 

This project is in answer to those who 
feel that nothing else remains to be done 
in this country, that everything has already 
been accomplished. Some day every part 
of the country most likely will be linked 
by highways such as the one which is con- 
templated between Washington and Bos- 
ton. If and when this time comes, acci- 
dents, which now take the tragic toll of 
30,000 lives a year, may be reduced to a 
minimum, 


Foreign Trade Jumps 


Despite the fact that the Roosevelt ad- 
Ministration has not taken any definite 
action toward lowering this country’s high 
tariff walls, our foreign trade has jumped 
Considerably since last year. Our exports 
ave increased from $106,830,440 in July, 
1932, to $144,197,334 in July of this year, 
While imports have advanced from $79,- 
420,718 to $142,991,658 over the same 
Period. It will be noticed that the amount 
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of goods coming into this country shows 
a much greater increase than the amount 
being shipped out. This is probably due 
to the fact that buying power in this 
country has gone ahead faster than in other 
nations, 


Japan Protests U. S. Navy 


A rather serious controversy between the 
United States and Japan has been going 
on for some time now. The central point 
at issue is naval tonnage and Japan feels 
that she should be entitled to have as 
great a fleet as the United States. She is, 
of course, prevented by the post-war naval 
agreements which allow her to maintain 
a fleet only three-fifths as large as that 
of the United States and Great Britain. 
But she has already begun a campaign for 
equality as soon as the treaties expire in 
1936. The entire controversy has recently 
been aggravated by the fact that the 
United States fleet is practically all in the 
Pacific and statements of American naval 
officials seem to indicate that we will keep 
it there. This has caused much bitterness 
among Japanese government officials and 
has brought the whole question of naval 
tonnages into play. 


Russo-Italian Pact 


The first political agreement between 
Fascist Italy and Communist Russia—a 
treaty of friendship, nonaggression and 
neutrality—was signed in Rome on Sep- 
tember 2 by Premier Mussolini and the 
Soviet ambassador to Italy. This treaty, 
if carried out, will do much to prevent 
armed conflict between the two nations, 
as it provides (1) that neither country 
will take up arms against the other; (2) 
that both will remain neutral in case one 
of them is attacked by a third nation; (3) 
that if either is guilty of aggression against 
a third nation the other may renounce the 
treaty; (4) that neither shall discriminate 
against the goods of the other; (5) that 
future Russo-Italian difficulties not capable 
of solution by diplomacy shall be solved 
by conciliation. 


Nuremberg Convention 


One of the largest and most colorful 
spectacles ever witnessed in Germany took 
place in the ancient city of Nuremberg 
from August 30 to September 3. It was 
the convention of the National Socialist 
party, the first to be held since Adoif 
Hitler took over the reins of government 
last spring. All the officials of the party, 
from Hitler down to the regional com- 
manders of the storm troopers, were in at- 
tendance in order to give and receive in- 
struction on the line of future attack in 
organizing Germany along Nazi lines. The 
outstanding feature of the convention, 
however, was not the speeches, as in polit- 
ical conventions in this country, but in the 
parades, military demonstrations and gen- 
eral pageantry. It is estimated that more 
than a million people were in Nuremberg 
for the convention. 


A. F. of L.’s Chief Speaks 


William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, says that labor 
intends to insist on even shorter working- 
hour provisions in NRA codes to make a 
greater and faster spread of employment. 
The hours of work 
now being inserted 
in codes by manu- 
facturers, declares 
Mr. Green, are not 
short enough to 
absorb the nation’s 
unemployed. The 
American Federa- 


tion of Labor’s 
figures, he says, 
show that since 





March 1, slightlv 
more than 2,000,- 
000 men have re- 
turned to work, 
leaving about 11,000,000 still unemployed. 
He contends that the only way to take up 
this slack is to put the country’s industries 
on a thirty-hour-week basis. 


Chiang Kai Shek 


Chiang Kai Shek, president of the Chi- 
nese National Government in Nanking, is 


WILLIAM GREEN 


doing everything in his power to check the 
rising tide of Communism in China. He 
has offered 100,000 silver dollars for the 
capture of two 
outstanding Com- 
munist_ leaders 
whose troops are 
making much head- 
way in the north 
central part of 
China. Itisthought 
by certain authori- 
ties on Chinese 
matters, however, 
that Chiang Kai 
Shek and his Nan- 
King government 
are fighting a los- 
ing battle. These 
authorities believe 
that China, in 
which one sixth of the population is al- 
ready said to be converted to Commun- 
ism, will eventually go the way of Russia, 
and that no amount of opposition can 
check this trend. 








CHIANG KAI SHEK 


Revolutionary Oil Measure 


No longer will it be possible for petro- 
leum producers to extract as much oil 
from the ground as they desire. From now 
on they must do some planning. There 
has been set up, under the oil code, a 
Planning and Codérdinating Committee tor 
the entire industry. President Roosevelt 
has appointed Secretary of Interior Ickes 
as oil administrator. He will work in co- 
operation with the planning committee. 

Mr. Ickes was given authority to curtail 
oil production to the extent he deems nec- 
essary. He has already taken action along 
this line by fixing quotas for the various 
oil states. Under the quota system, Texas 
leads with an allocation amounting to 
975,000 barrels daily. Oklahoma is second 
with 540,000 and California third with 
480,000 barrels. Now that the state allot- 
ments have been made the producers 
within each state must agree upon what 
share each one is to produce. 

The allotments which Mr. Ickes decided 
upon represents a reduction of 300,000 to 
350,000 barrels of oil a day throughout the 
entire industry. Not only is this measure 
taken to raise the price of oil but also to 
conserve the nation’s oil resources, which, 
though great, are not inexhaustible. 


Lindbergh’s Greenland Flight 


Colonel Charles A. Lindbergh and his 
wife have been on an exploring trip in 
far northern regions. They have been fly- 
ing over Greenland and after this flight was 
finished they flew to Copenhagen, Den- 
mark. This flight was not made simply for 
pleasure. The Lindberghs were trying to 
find out whether or not it would be safe 
to establish a mail and passenger route be- 
tween Greenland and Europe. If this 
could be done it would make flying across 
the Atlantic much easier. A flight from 
Europe to Greenland and then to the Cana- 
dian coast would be much shorter than the 
southern route and there would be a land- 
ing on the way, but there has been a ques- 
tion as to whether flying would be safe on 
account of the weather conditions on the 
Greenland coast. That is what Colonel 
Lindbergh and-his wife have been trying to 
find out. They carried their information 
to Copenhagen, where the question will be 
further studied. 


Ford Loses Customers 


Henry Ford’s refusal to sign the auto- 
mobile code has already lost him some 
customers. The governors of Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Kentucky have forbid- 
den state departments to purchase Ford 
cars. Many other governors are said to 
be planning to fall in line with these three 
states. 

Those who are protesting so vigorously 
against Mr. Ford because he refuses to 
cooperate with other automobile manufac- 
turers, do so more on principle than on 
any other ground. They feel that regard- 
less of whether or not Mr. Ford pays his 
men good wages and does not work them 
too long hours, he should join the NRA. 
For otherwise, it is said, he would set a 
bad precedent. The question is asked: 
What if every employer would rebel 
against the Blue Eagle movement as 


Henry Ford is doing? The question is an- 
swered: There would be no National Re- 
covery Act. 


Huey Long’s Troubles 


A group of New Orleans women have 
mobilized in a campaign to have Senator 
Huey Long and his friend and colleague, 
Senator Overton, ousted from the United 
States Senate. These women charge that 
Mr. Long obtained the election of Mr. 
Overton to the Senate from Louisiana by 
the most corrupt methods available. Sen- 
ator Overton’s election is now under Sen- 
ate investigation. 

“Our campaign is based on charges of 
total unfitness for office,” says Mrs. Hilda 
Phelps Hammond, head of the Louisiana 
group of women. “We are going to inter- 
est women everywhere, through a definite 
and distinct organization in each state in 
the proposition that the Senate cannot 
longer close its eyes, as it has done thus 
far in the Long case, when formal charges 
of dishonesty, corruption and immorality 
have been filed against its members. This 
is a national, not a state matter.” 


Russia and Poland 


Less than a year ago, Poland and So- 
viet Russia were very hostile toward each 
other. But a change has occurred in the 
last several months, mainly due to the fact 
that Russia, because of Hitlerite Ger- 
many’s campaign against Communism, has 
changed her former attitude of friendliness 
toward Germany. Poland, of course, has 
never been very fond of Germany. So 
Russia and Poland are forgetting their ill 
feelings against each other and are plan- 
ning greater codperation. 

Evidence of closer relations between the 
Soviet and Polish governments was shown 
a few days ago when Joseph Stalin invited 
Marshal Joseph Pilsudski, virtual dictator 
of Poland, to Moscow as the guest of the 
Soviet Government to witness the Red 
Army celebrations on the anniversary of 
the Bolshevist revolution, November 7. 
Marshal Pilsudski has not replied to the 
invitation at the time of this writing, but 
he is said to be highly pleased with the in- 
vitation. 


Dodd Submits Credentials 


On August 30, William E. Dodd, newly 
appointed ambassador to Germany, sub- 
mitted his credentials to President von 
Dodd and the 


Hindenburg. Both 
German president 
gave short addresses 
calling for “German- 
American friendship 
and cooperation.” 
The importance of 
these addresses in the 
minds of the German 
officials, was shown 
by the fact that they 
received headlines in 
all the leading Ger- 
man newspapers. 


Mr. 





Mr. Dodd, who ©U. &U. 
was formerly profes- when E. 


sor of history in the 
University of Chicago, is expected to be an 
ideal person for his diplomatic duties in 
Germany. He speaks the German language 
fluently and has a thorough understanding 
of the problems confronting the German 
people. 


Liverpool to Abolish Slums 


One of the greatest slum-clearance proj- 
ects ever undertaken in England will be 
started at once in Liverpool, England. 
More than 13,000 unsanitary houses are to 
be torn down and in their places will be 
erected 16,000 new homes with accommo- 
dations for more than 40,000 persons. The 
total cost of the enterprise is expected to 
be $35,000,000. A great many jobs will 
be created by the undertaking. 


Children’s Progress 


Many interesting facts relating to the 
improvement in the conditions of life for 
children are brought to light:in a booklet 
“Children’s Progress, 1833-1933” just is- 
sued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor. A 
hundred years ago children as young as 
eight years of age were tried for offenses 
as adults were and punished in the same 
way. Children of ten were working in 
factories. Boston pioneered in providing 
play space for children as late as 1885. 
The booklet does not stop, however, with 
a recital of gains. It points out the need 
for further advances, particularly in the 
safeguarding of health of infants and 
mothers. 
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Notice 


Next week THE AMERICAN OBSERVER will run an ex- 
tended summary of the events of the summer in both the 
domestic and the international fields. The outline will 
cover the months of June, July and August. We are de- 
ferring this summing up of the summer’s news for another 
week in order to serve the greatest number of readers. In 
another week we assume that nearly all classes using THE 
AMERICAN OBSERVER for the study of public affairs will 
be organized and in full swing. 


All Together! 


A fine spirit of codperation prevails in the United States 
today. The president has the support of the great major- 
ity of the people in his efforts to restore national prosper- 
ity. All the people do not believe in the wisdom of all 
that the president does, of course. Opinions differ on 
questions of policy. Opinions always differ in the face of 
great events and issues. There was an honest difference 
of opinion as to whether this country should have entered 
the World War. But once we were in there was general 
agreement that we would be better off if we won than if 
we lost, so nearly every one supported the efforts of the 
government. Similarly there are honest doubts about cer- 
tain features of the NRA program. There is little doubt, 
however, but that we will be better off if the program suc- 
ceeds than if it fails. Hence it seems clear that the NRA 
is entitled to the unqualified support of all. 


The Labor Issue 


The NRA program struck a serious snag when it ran 
into the open shop question. Many employers of the 
country are standing stoutly for an open shop. By a 
“open shop” they mean the maintaining of a condition in 
industry under which an employer may hire either union 
or non-union men. Labor leaders ask for a closed shop. 
They want a condition to prevail under which organized 
labor is to be regarded as the accepted order of things and 
under which organized workers may deal everywhere with 
their employers. They ask that employers hire members 
of unions when these are available. 

But the controversy is not quite so simple as this state- 
ment implies, because when employers ask for the right to 
hire or fire men without regard to whether they belong to 
unions or not, they frequently are planning to establish, 
not an open shop, but a closed shop—a shop closed against 
union labor. If they may employ whichever they please, 
they will please to employ men who do not belong to 
unions, 

















WINGS OVER HENRY 


—Kirby in N.Y. WoRLD-TELEGRAM 


So when the automobile manufacturers put into their 
code a statement declaring that employers reserve the right 
to “select, retain or advance employees on the basis of in- 
dividual merit without regard to their membership or non- 
membership in any organization,” labor leaders, and liber- 
als generally, felt distrust. This feeling is expressed by 
The New Republic when it says: 

What is important is the bitter truth that the open shops 
have been permitted to break down the plain meaning of the 
law. They will now be able to dismiss leaders of union activ- 
ity on the ground of individual inefficiency and it will be al- 
most impossible to prove that they are in fact trying to pre- 
vent the successful unionization of their men. 

Henry I. Harriman, president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, has written a letter to members 
of the Chamber throughout the country insisting upon the 
maintaining of the open shop. Conservatives generally 
support this position, so the attitude which the NRA shall 
adopt with respect to labor organization has become a 
major issue. 


Understanding Our Neighbors 


It is hard for an American to understand the course of 
Hitler and the Nazi régime in Germany. The whole spirit 
of the Nazi movement is very different from anything 
which we Americans would support. Its philosophy runs 
counter to American beliefs and traditions. The Nazis 
openly condemn democracy as an inefficient form of gov- 
ernment. They openly embrace dictatorship. They for- 
bid the practice of free speech and press. They deny to 
opponents the right to be heard. They imprison the lead- 
ers of opposing parties. They frankly say that party gov- 
ernment is permanently abolished, that Germany will 
henceforth be ruled by the Nazis and that the leadership 
of that party will be self-selected. 

Furthermore, the Nazi leaders, now in control of the 
German government, openly proclaim the superiority of 
the pure German stock. They have set out by force to 
deprive Jews of the influence in the national life which 
has been theirs through the exercise of ability and en- 
ergy. The competence and initiative of individuals is no 
longer to determine the place of those individuals in 
society, if they belong to the Jewish race. Such a prac- 
tice seems intolerable to Americans. We sometimes deny 
justice to minority groups but we do not boast about it. 
In our better moments we are inclined to be ashamed of 
it. We do not declare it as a national policy as the Nazis 
do, nor do we carry the practice so far. 

An American, steeped in American tradition, could 
hardly he expected, then, to logk with favor upon Ger- 


man National Socialism and the Hitler dictatorship, but ° 
that is no reason why ke should condemn without an } 


honest effort at understanding. We best assure our effec- 
tiveness in world politics by understanding all the vital 
forces which exercise power in the world today. German 
National Socialism is such a force. So is Italian Fascism. 
So is Japanese militarism. So is Russian Communism. If 
we are wise, we will study all these movements to see 
what motives have given rise to them among the millions 
who loyally support them. There must be an explana- 
tion of the attitude of the Nazis. There must be elements 
of reasonableness about it.. There is at least something 
which we should study seriously and unemotionally about 
this movement which has stirred the millions of Germans 
to a fervor seldom experienced by any people in modern 
times. 

And so one of the editors of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER 
went to Germany last summer to find out what was going 
on there. He is reporting his observations in this issue 
of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. He is neither praising nor 
condemning. He is telling what he saw and how things 
iooked to an observer interested only in discovering the 
truth. We commend further dispassionate study of Ger- 
many and of the other countries whose institutions and 
beliefs are so different from our own. These institutions 
and beliefs, distasteful as they may be to us, are a part 
of the reality with which we must deal in this world. We 
must know what this reality is. 


Economic Nationalism 


Must the economic nationalism which is isolating nations 
and ruining world trade be accepted as a permanent re- 
sult of the war and the depression? The Washington 
Daily News, a Scripps-Howard publication, thinks not: 


Economic nationalism is the by-product of an emergency. 
Each country is forced to put its own house in order for the 
same reason that individuals must do so when the village or 
town in which they live has been wrecked by a hurricane. But 
economic nationalism is no more in harmony with the modern 
world than any other kind of self-centered nationalism. 

Humanity has gone too far in the development of interna- 
tional trade and exchange to turn backword. Whether we like 
it or not, we have made ourselves hopelessly dependent on each 
other, not as members of any race or as citizens of any nation, 
but as inhabitants of the earth. 

The rubber on which we Americans ride so smoothly over 
our concrete highways comes from foreign lands. So does the 
coffee with which we begin today’s work and the tea with 
which we wind it up. The tin can which plays such an impor- 
tant part in the distribution and preservation of food owes its 
existence to British and Bolivian mines. The mica in our elec- 
tric fuses and fixtures comes largely from India and Canada. 

Life, even as lived by the humblest people, is no longer cir- 
cumscribed by home production. We have made it so for the 
sake of greater comfort and convenience. Now we must ac- 
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cept the responsibilities it implies; must play fair with those 
on whose labor we depend. 

The peace movement and all that goes with it originated in 
commerce rather than poetry. The man who visualized it for 
us were not dreamers, but interpreters. They divined the 
greater forces which were molding public policy and shaping 
the course of statecraft. 

Human progress as made possible by the steamship, wireless, 
cold storage, cultivated taste and a thousand other things will 
not be balked by old-fashioned ideas of patriotism and politics. 

International trade has placed the best products of every 
land at man’s disposal. He has found them to his liking and 
he will not be denied the blessing they represent. 

Depression has forced the people of most countries to get 
along with as little as they could, but that is merely making a 
virtue of necessity. Under no circumstances should it be re- 
garded as the keynote of a new order. We are doing what 
we must for the immediate present, but it is not what we 
would like or intend to do later on. 





It is of course a recognized fact that public opinion is 
not spontaneous. In the United States even more than in 
other countries organized minorities can direct it, restrict 
it, and exploit it. —André Siegfried 


Sleeping sickness in a mild form attacks many persons, 
especially on warm afternoons. It sometimes reaches epi- 
demic proportions and is a great source of worry to em- 
ployers. —Lincoln STATE JOURNAL 


Our history is just a story in space and time, and to its 
very last moment it must remain adventure. 
—H. G. Wells 


Amelia Earhart suggests that women be drafted for the 
next war, but the trouble is so many of them could claim 
exemption on account of having husbands to support. 

—Dayton Datty News 


Character is built up not only of tendencies and wishes 
and thoughts, but of action. Our deeds from day to day 
weave the pattern of our lives. —Stanwood Cobb 


Al Capone plays third base on the base ball team at 
Atlanta prison. Here’s hoping that he makes good in his 
job for many years to come.—Portland, Ore., JOURNAL 





Happiness is a by-product. Often you hit it when you 
aim at something else. You are sure to miss it if you 
worry that you won’t be happy. Happiness is the reward 
of right adjustment to your. many jobs—your wage job, 
your family job, your friendship job, your citizen job. 

—Joseph Jastrow 


The winner of a bathing beauty contest out in Seattle 
is a most unusual young lady. She actually swam. 
—Roanoke TIMES 


The American still believes in goodness and quantity 
more than he does in beauty. —Frank Ernest Hill 


It is to be hoped the goose that laid the golden eggs will 
not find it necessary to shorten hours.—Roanoke TIMES 





Uncle Sam has been broadcasting from station N. R. A. 
and the world is tuning in. —Washington STAR 


“This is no time to get rich quick,” says General John- 
son. Say, General, change the subject. Tell us something. 
—Rochester TIMES-UNION 
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America as Seen in 
the Eyes of Women 


Mary R. Beard Presents Illumi- 
nating Anthology of Fem- 
inine Writing 








ARY R. BEARD, co-author of “The 
Rise of American Civilization,” has 
produced a valuable and illuminating book, 
aptly entitled, “America Through Wom- 
en’s Eyes” (New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3.50). It is an anthology of 
what women have been thinking and writ- 
ing throughout three hundred years of 
American history, accompanied by discern- 
ing comment from Mrs. Beard’s own pen. 
It is a sturdy and heartening book to 
read. Here we see and marvel at the 
“godly-carriaged young maids” who fear- 
lessly set sail from Europe to be “housed, 
lodged and provided for of diet” in Amer- 
ica until “they decided to accept a hus- 
band.” From these frail maids we come 
upon the colonial women who could fire 
guns and make munitions, then pass on to 
the pioneer woman who faced untold hard- 
ships in the making of the West, to the 
woman in agriculture, in industry, in poli- 
tics, in the World War, and finally, to the 
woman of today with the future before 
her. 

But it must not be thought that 
throughout these three hundred years 
women were always bearing silently the 
burden of fashioning a nation and carrying 
on a civilization. They were expressive, 
more expressive than many of us realize. 
They have written voluminously of what 
they thought and saw and did during all 
that time. Their comments frequently 
show powers of penetration and analysis, 
too often regarded as being solely male 
attributes. Such a compilation, therefore, 
forms an important addition to American 
historical writing. The field still needs a 
vast amount of exploration, as Mrs. Beard 
indicates, but this book furnishes a start- 
ing point which will be indispensable to 
the student and research worker. 


Aboard a Windjammer 


“A Million Miles in Sail,” by John 
Herries McCulloch. New York: Dodd, 
Mead. $3.00. 


HIS book is described as “the story of 

the sea career of Captain Charles C. 
Dixon.” In reality it is more the story of 
the sea itself rather than of those who sail 
upon it. Captain Dixon began his life on 
a sailboat at the age of sixteen, shipping 
as deck boy on the ship his father com- 
manded, the full-rigged “Erin’s Isle.” In 
the many years during which he “has sailed 
the seven seas” he has seen every variety 
of tempest and has had many harrowing 
experiences. These are set down vividly 
in “A Million Miles of Sail.” But, as we 
have said, the book is really more worthy 
of note for the accurate information it 
gives about the sea. Sea life in the eyes of 
the average author is wrapped ina glamour 
which not infrequently blinds him to actual 
facts. Captain Dixon is not unmindful of 
the romance of life on the sea but he be- 
lieves in telling a true stury. Thus, many 
of the things we have be«n led to believe 
we find are untrue. For «xample, the Sar- 
gasso Sea instead of being a tangle of dan- 
gerous seaweed is a comparatively innocent 
body of water. There are many others 
but we shall not spoil the story for the 
reader. Anyone who loves the sea and sea 
Stories will delight in the vivid narrative of 
Captain Dixon as arranged in book form 
by John Herries McCulloch. 


Eight Short Stories 


“Mrs. Egg and Other Barbarians” by 
Thomas Beer. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf. $2.50. 


THIS is a collection of eight stories most 

of which have at one time or another 
appeared in the Saturday Evening Post. It 
is fortunate that they have been preserved 
in a book for Mr. Beer has done ex- 
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cellent work in portraying a certain cross 
section of America. His principal char- 
acters in these stories are the 250-pound 
Mrs. Egg who has “three fool daughters” 
and one son, and the wily old horse 
breeder, Carolus Van Eyck. These are 
rustic, simple-living people, and it is they 
who dominate the stories in which they 
each figure. The plots are unimportant 
but the characterizations more than com- 
pensate for this lack. 


In South American Jungles 


Henry Hurd 
McGraw-Hill. 


“Jungle Memories” by 
Rusby. New York: 
$3.50. 


PHARMACIST as an explorer may 

seem a peculiar combination. It would 
be an extraordinary one if by pharmacist 
we meant only the average type of drug 
dispenser who could never be anywhere else 
but behind a prescription counter. But 
there is another side to pharmacy quite in 
keeping with exploratory endeavor. Many 
drugs which come to us in neat, carefully 
labeled bottles and packages were origi- 
nally derived from medicinal plants native 
to wild tropical jungles. The discovering 
of these various plants, and their applica- 
tion to science, form romantic chapters in 
the history of medical science. There are 
exciting things to tell. 

Dr. Rusby, former dean of the College 
of Pharmacy of Columbia University, New 
York, tells the story of the part he played 
in this work. Fifty years ago, he was sent 
by a large drug manufacturing concern on 


a trip of exploration through the heart of 
South America. He was to investigate and 
bring back either supplies or samples of 
coca, chekan, Cinchona bark, cedron seeds 
and other drugs. He was also instructed 
to learn about the drugs which the natives 
used to cure their diseases. It is apparent 
that Dr. Rusby could not do all this with- 
out running into many adventures. He 
has now set down in book form the record 
of those adventures and has coupled with 
it a non-technical account of his scientific 
achievements. The book is thus both en- 
tertaining and instructive, 


Tarkington’s Latest 


“Presenting Lily Mars” by Booth Tar- 
kington. New York: Doubleday, Do- 
ran. $2.50. 


HILE far from approaching the quality 

of his earlier books, Booth Tarkington’s 
latest may be rated as a fairly good novel 
and will doubtless be read with interest by 
Tarkington fans. Lily Mars is a stage- 
struck Middle-Western girl who attaches 
herself to Owen Gilbert, playwright. Sur- 
prisingly enough she has it in her to be- 
come a talented actress. She goes after 
her career with ruthless determination 
making use of Owen Gilbert and any one 
else who might be of advantage to her. 
She turns out to be a glamorous and domi- 
nant personality as her tempestuous life 
develops. Mr. Tarkington is well ac- 
quainted with the theatre and the types 
connected with it. The dialogues and the 
descriptions have an authentic ring. 
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“Preparedness for What?” by William 
T. Stone, the New Republic, September 6, 
1933—We have launched a large naval 
building program with a view to reaching 
the limits imposed by the London Naval 
Treaty. A treaty navy will cost $439,000,- 
000 to operate. In addition the army 
is spending $300,000,000 a year and ex- 
pects to spend more. This means annual 
budgetary expenses of at least three-quar- 
ters of a billion dollars for the army and 
navy. But why are we anxious to build a 
great fighting machine? Is it to defend 
our own country or is it to be prepared 
for the next world war? The truth is that 
we have no definite military policy. On 
the one hand we are pledged to a Kellogg 
Pact and have accused Japan of not acting 
in self-defense when she invaded Man- 
churia. Can we logically “defend” our in- 
terests in foreign lands? If we only seek 
to protect our own shores from invasion it 
is demonstrated that a relatively small 
fighting force is all that is necessary. 


“The Age of Insecurity,” by H. G. 
Wells, Forum, September. — Projecting 
himself into the next century Mr. Wells 
employs his vivid imagination to picture 
the age in which we live. The sixty-year 
period, he thinks, from 1930 to 1990 will 
be marked by crime and lawlessness to an 
unprecedented degree. Honest people will 
never enjoy a feeling of safety, will cease 
venturing alone in dark, uncrowded streets 
and will eventually go about armed to 
protect themselves from bandits. 


“Liquor Control,” editorial, The Nation, 
September 6, 1933.—With repeal of the 
prohibition amendment only three months 
away the overwhelming majority of states 
have taken no action to regulate the man- 
ufacture and sale of liquor within their 
borders. Congress can do little after the 
amendment has been taken from the Con- 
stitution. It can effect some regulation 
through its powers of controlling interstate 
commerce and it can, of course, impose 
taxes. But beyond this the problem must 
be handled by the states themselves. “At 
the very least the states and municipalities 
should adopt regulations similar to those 
prevailing in England, where the number 
and neighborhood of the ‘pubs’ are con- 
trolled, and limitations on the hours during 
which liquor may be served by them are 
strictly enforced. For example, in some 
districts no liquor whatever may be sold 
in the morning, and only, say, between the 
hours of twelve and two at midday and 
between five and twelve in the evening. 
It is to be hoped, also, that at least some 
of the states will themselves take over the 
sale and perhaps even the manufacture of 
liquor. The result of the two systems op- 
erating side by side might provide us with 
a real basis of comparison.” 


“Is America Ripe for Fascism?” by 
V. F. Calverton, Current History, Septem- 
ber.—The mere fact that we have central- 
ized wide emergency powers in the presi- 
dent is taken by many to mean that we are 
veering toward fascism. But the conclu- 
sion is false. Fascism is a class movement 
coming as the outgrowth of a broken down 
economic system. In this respect it is 
similar to communism. It is a movement 
on the part of the middle class while com- 
munism is a movement on the part of the 
laboring class. There has been no indica- 
tion so far of such a class movement devel- 
oping in America. “The American people 
the workers, as well as the lower middle 
class have not yet lost their faith” in our 
economic system. Fascism may develop 
in the United States but not until it is pro- 
voked by the economic situation. “If 
President Roosevelt’s recovery program 
fails, the faith of the classes in the present 
economic system will undoubtedly be so 
greatly shaken that revolutionary working 
class parties will appear on the one hand 
and Fascist legions on the other.” 
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U. S. Public Health Service Aids in 
Campaign Against Sleeping Sickness 


Medical science is grappling with a 
strange, mysterious disease in St. Louis. 
The technical name of the disease is en- 
cephalitis (en-sef”a-light’is), but it is more 
commonly referred to as sleeping sickness. 
Since August 1, more than 400 persons 
have been stricken by this malady in the 
metropolitan area of St. Louis. Out of this 
number, approximately sixty have died, 
and some of those who are recovering may 
be left with permanent mental diseases. 

While there have been scattered cases 
of sleeping sickness in this country since 
1917, this is the first time that the disease 
has assumed epidemic proportions. The 
symptoms of the disease are drowsiness, 
fever, headache, stiffness of the neck. 
Then, too, the person afflicted is likely to 
become delirious. Some unknown germ is 
eating away the tissues of his brain and 
other organs of his body. One out of every 
eight cases in St. Louis has failed to sur- 
vive. 

Authorities Baffled 

The medical profession, until last week, 
was uncertain as to the cause of sleeping 
sickness. But Dr. Margaret G. Smith, a 
woman pathologist at the Washington Uni- 
versity Medical School in St. Louis, has 
discovered a virus (a morbid poisoning that 
is the medium for communicating infec- 
tious disease) in her experiments with 
sleeping sickness cases. This discovery is 
said to be the first step in conquering the 
disease. Now the problem is to learn how 
the disease spreads; that is, the method of 
transmission. Then preventive measures 
can be adopted to combat it. 

Although sleeping sickness is not very 
well known in this country, Dr. Paul Zen- 
tay, assistant health commissioner of St. 
Louis, declares that the particular type 
now prevailing in St. Louis is not entirely 
a new phenomenon. He says it is similar in 
every detail to the eleven outbreaks which 
have occurred in Japan since 1871. The 
last one of these came in 1924. They all 
resulted in many deaths and the Japanese 
medical authorities were unable to find out 
a thing about the disease. 


National Cooperation 


The battle has now shifted to the Amer- 
ican front. The United States Public 
Health Service, in Washington, is codper- 
ating with St. Louis local health authorities 
in the attempt to check the disease. Nine 
specialists from this national health organ- 
ization are in St. Louis, studying every 
phase of the epidemic. Shortly after the 
epidemic became really serious, the Public 
Health Service prepared a special letter on 


sleeping sickness and sent it to every state, 
city and local health officer in the United 
States. The letter described the symptoms 
of the disease, so that physicians every- 
where might be on the lookout to prevent 
further spread of the malady. 

Dr. Hugh S. Cumming, who heads the 
United States Public Health Service un- 
der the title of Surgeon General, has also 
visited the stricken area. He announced, 
while there, that St. Louis would have ad- 
vantage of every resource the Public 
Health Service has at hand. 


Health Service Activities 


The activity of the Public Health Serv- 
ice in its fight on sleeping sickness is an il- 
lustration of the way it works in emer- 
gencies. It has assisted local and state 
health agencies in every major epidemic 
during the last half century. It codperates 
with state and local health offices through- 
out the United States on a variety of 
health matters. It nevers ceases its inves- 
tigations of the diseases of man. Also, it 
provides medical care in federal prisons 
and penal institutions. 

Nor does it stop at the national fron- 
tiers. It sends representatives over the 
world to gather information relating to 
health and sanitation. It stations public 
health officers in many countries to exam- 
ine prospective immigrants to the United 
States. It has another set of workers at 
Ellis Island, New York, and other ports, 
to examine arriving aliens to see that they 
are not disease carriers. 


Dr. Hugh S. Cumming 


Dr. Cumming, sixty-four-year-old sur- 
geon general of the Public Health Service, 
has devoted the best part of his life to the 
study of public health problems. From his 
earliest days he has always had the burn- 
ing ambition to explore and conquer the 
mysteries of disease. After completing his 
medical training at the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1894, he obtained a position as 
medical officer in the organization he now 
heads. He specialized in the study of san- 
itation, both here and in the Orient. At 
the close of the late war he was sent to 
Europe to study problems incident to the 
return of troops from Europe for the pro- 
tection of the civilian population of the 
United States from the importation of 
epidemic diseases from Europe. Then in 
1920 he was elevated to his present high 
office, after he had given many years of 
untiring effort to the Public Health Serv- 
ice. He has 4,000 workers under him and 
Congress appropriates for his organization 


slightly more than $7,- 
000,000 annually to be 
used for the purpose 
of protecting Americans 
against the scourge of 
disease. 

(Any further 
mation about sleeping 
sickness or any other 
health matter may be 
obtained by writing to 
the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, 19th 
and Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington, D. C.) 


infor- 





DAYTON, OHIO 

The citizens of Day- 
ton, Ohio, found them- 
selves faced by a critical 
situation last April. 
They discovered that 
even if every school 
were closed, if all police 
and firemen were dis- 
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missed, if every branch 
of local government in 


the county in which 
they are located were 
abandoned, the  pros- 
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pective collections of 

taxes would not be sufficient to pay the in- 
terest and principal of the public debt. In 
other words, they found themselves prac- 
tically bankrupt. 

What did they do? They decided that 
a solution to this problem was an impos- 
sible task for county officials alone, or 
any special groups. So they organized a 
citizens’ council composed of some of the 
most prominent persons in Dayton, and 
including in it some less well-known citi- 
zens, they resolutely set to work to re- 
habilitate the city’s finances. 

A permanent organization was set up, 
with elected officers. The actual work of 
the council was turned over to five com- 
mittees: (1) a committee on county af- 
fairs, (2) a committee on city affairs, (3) 
a committee on public schools, (4) a com- 
mittee on taxation and legislation, and (5) 
a bond committee. 

The committee on taxation found that 
a large part of the financial trouble of the 
city was due to delinquent taxes. Hun- 
dreds of taxpayers, many of whom are 
well-to-do citizens, simply refused to pay 
their share of the local government’s op- 
eruting expenses. All these people were 
called before the committee and asked to 
give their reasons as to why they had not 
met their obligations to the community. 
[he action thus far taken has proved very 
successful. This is merely one indication 
as to what can be done if citizens organize 
and participate in the affairs of their com- 
munity. 

A great many of these citizens’ councils 

are being organized through- 








IN A LABORATORY OF THE PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE IN WASHINGTON 
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out the country, mainly for 
the purpose of seeing that es- 
sential public services are not 
being eliminated because of 
weaknesses or waste in the 
structure of their local gov- 
ernments. By writing to the 
AMERICAN OBSERVER, 744 
Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C., anyone interested in the 
citizens’ council movement 
may obtain information on 
how they are organized and on 
possible local problems for 
study. Authoritative mate- 
rial on these problems will be 
furnished. Also, descriptions 
and activities of citizens’ coun- 
cils already organized can be 
had upon request. 





Last week, the New York 
Sun celebrated its century an- 
niversary. One hundred years 
ago the Sun made its bow to 
the New York public as a 
penny paper. It was the first 
successful attempt at launch- 
ing a cheap daily paper. The 
gathering and printing of news 
in those days were slow proc- 
esses compared with now. 


U.S.Education Office 
Helpful to Schools 


Governmert Agency, Directed 
by Dr. Zook, Publishes 


Vital Information 


From time to time there has been agi- 
tation in favor of the appointment of a 
secretary of education to take his place in 
the cabinet and direct the progress of edu- 
cation throughout the nation. Those who 
have advocated this step have felt that 
the federal government should take a 
more active interest in the welfare of the 
citizens of tomorrow. Others, however, 
have inclined to the belief that the problem 
had better be left to the states, and noth- 
ing so far has come of the movement. 

But notwithstanding this, the govern- 
ment is doing a great deal of valuable 
work for the benefit of education. In the 
Federal Office of Education, a branch of 
the Department of the Interior, the people 
have a vital, fact-finding agency to which 
they can turn for information dealing with 
practically any educational problem. Spe- 
cifically, the office of education collects 
and publishes statistics, collects, publishes, 
and distributes information on the status 
of education in this country, makes school 
surveys, advises states in educational legis- 
lation and accounting and gives consulta- 
tive service on organization, finance, cur- 
riculum and school building problems. It is 
anxious to promote the cause of education. 

The present head of this federal co- 
ordinating bureau is Dr. George F. Zook, 
recently president of the University of Ak- 
ron, and widely known in educational cir- 
cles. He was appointed last May by Pres- 
ident Roosevelt to take the place of Wil- 
liam John Cooper, resigned. The new com- 
missioner of education was born in 1885 in 
Fort Scott, Kansas. He has spent all his 
life in education, either as a teacher, a re- 
search worker or an administrator. He has 
participated in many state educational sur- 
veys and has been a member of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee on Education. 





A CORRECTION 

Last week, in a housing article on this 
page we said that only thirteen states and 
communities therein, which have housing 
laws, are eligible to borrow money from 
the $3,300,000,000 Public Works Fund. 
We have since found that statement to be 
incorrect. On the contrary, all states and 
municipalities, regardless of whether or 
not they have housing laws may obtain 
loans and also large grants from the Pub- 
lic Works Fund for housing enterprises. 
Our wrong impression was based on the 
fact that states or municipalities desiring 
to obtain loans from the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation for housing projects 
must have housing laws. 
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Agriculture _ Relief 
Plan Gets Under Way 


(Concluded from page 1) 
off they cut production. It is hard for 
farmers to do that because while there are 
only a handful of manufacturers of any 
one article, there are millions of tarmers 
raising wheat or corn or any other product. 
Each farmer feels that it would do no 
good to cut his own production unless his 
neighbor did the same. It has seemed 
necessary, therefore, that there be some 
means by which all the farmers could be 
induced to cut production. 
Work of AAA 

If they should cut their production down 
so that they have no more to sell than 
could be sold within the United States, 
prices could be increased. We could put 
a tariff wall around the country, excluding 
farm products from the outside. Then the 
low-priced foreign goods would not de- 
press our market. And if the supply were 
no greater than the home demand, prices 
could be made to advance. But how were 
the farmers to be made to sow less wheat 
or to plant less cotton than they had been 
doing? To attain that result is the object 
of the farm legislation enacted last spring. 
This legislation gave the president very 
great power in handling the problems of 
farm prices—power so great as to be al- 
most dictatorial. He turned this task over 
to a board known as the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, or, as it is com- 
monly called, the AAA. This AAA is al- 
most as important a part of the recovery 
machinery as the NRA. It is headed by 
George N. Peek, who occupies the same 
relation to it as General Johnson does to 
the NRA. This work is under the general 
supervision of the secretary of agriculture, 
Henry A. Wallace. 

The AAA has worked out a plan for a 
reduction in the quantity of farm crops 
and for the improvement in farm prices. 
The machinery by which it undertakes to 
accomplish this is very complicated. It 
differs in the case of different crops. We 
do not have the space here to describe how 
the machinery works in the case of all the 
crops. We can perhaps come to an under- 
standing of the general principles if we see 
how it works in the case of one crop. 
namely, wheat. In order to see how this 
complex plan works let us imagine that a 
representative of the AAA is explaining it 
to a Kansas wheat farmer whom we will 
call Farmer Brown. The AAA agent says 
in effect: 








How Plan Works 

“You wheat farmers have been raising 
more than you can sell. In the good old 
days you were raising about 800,000,000 
bushels of wheat a year. What could not 
be absorbed by the domestic market was 
sold to foreign customers. Now, you can- 
not sell very much to the foreigners any 
more. You can sell a little but not very 
much. The wheat crop of the country 
ought to be reduced by about fifteen per 
cent. If it were cut down that much 
wheat would sell for a higher price. All 
the farmers should, therefore, cut their 
wheat acreage fifteen per cent. You, Mr. 
Brown, and all the rest should do it. 

“T am therefore prepared to make you 
this proposition. If, next year and the 
year following, you will sow fifteen per 
cent less than you have been sowing, the 
government will pay you something for 
the loss this might bring you. You have 
been putting out 100 acres of wheat on 
the average. You have been raising 1,000 
bushels. I am asking that you sign a pa- 
per agreeing that you will sow only 
eighty-five acres of wheat. It may be pre- 
sumed that you will raise 850 bushels. 
Now, we figure that about fifty-four per 
cent of the wheat grown in the United 
States under present conditions will be 
sold within the United States. Part of the 
rest will be used on the farms for feed and 
seed and another part will be used for 
relief purposes. The rest will be sold 
abroad. It may be supposed, then, that 
your wheat is just like that of the ‘other 
farmers and that fifty-four per cent of 


what you will raise will be sold on the 
domestic market. Now we will not give 
you any bounty on that part of your crop 
which you use at home or which is used 
for relief or which is sold to foreigners. 
But we will give you a bounty on that 
part of your crop which presumably is 
sold in the markets of the United States 
We will pay you this bounty in return 
for your having reduced your crop. The 
fifty-four per cent of 850 bushels is 459 
bushels. That is the amount of your crop 


course, does not fall permanently upon 
Smith. He adds the amount of the tax to 
the flour that he sells and the bakers add 
it to the bread they sell. So the money 
paid by the government to the farmers to 
induce them to cut down their production 
is collected in reality from the people who 
buy bread and other farm products. 

This is, as we have said, a complex proc- 
ess, and, of course, we have omitted many 
of the complexities. But the simple fea- 
tures may be kept in mind if the main 
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Each year the farmer has found himself more heavily in debt. 
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FARMER'S DEBT BURDEN 


Now the government is 


attempting to relieve the situation through drastic legislation. 








which will probably be sold during the 
next year in the markets of the United 
States. 
Objects 

“We will see to it that you get a fair 
price for that part of your crop. By fair 
price, we mean that you will get as much 
in purchasing power as you were getting 
for wheat during the years 1909 to 1914. 
Just now the price of wheat is about 
thirty cents below what we consider a fair 
price. So we will pay you thirty cents a 
bushel, or approximately that, on 459 
bushels of your crop. On that part of 
your crop, therefore, that can be ab- 
sorbed in the American market you will 
get a price as high as you were getting 
before the war. If you raise more than 


objective is remembered. The object is 
(a) to cut the production of farm prod- 
ucts down to somewhere near the amount 
that can be consumed in our own country; 
(b) to see that all the loss due to the re- 
duction does not fall upon the farmers; 
and (c) to distribute the burden imposed 
by this policy upon all the people of the 
country. 
Increased Purchasing Power 

This is really a matter of method. The 
more far-reaching object is to give the 
farmer higher prices and therefore to bet- 
ter the condition of two-fifths of the popu- 
lation while, at the same time stimulating 
industry throughout the nation by placing 
more purchasing power in the hands of 
this two-fifths. The point that might still 
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that, you will have to be content for the 
remainder with the regular world market 
price.” 

Let us assume that this satisfies Farmer 
Brown and that he cuts his production of 
wheat. He puts out only eighty-five acres 
instead of 100 acres and on fifty-four per 
cent of it the government, acting through 
the AAA, gives him thirty cents a bushel 
in addition to the market price he receives. 
But how does the AAA get that money? 
Farmer Brown sells his wheat to Mr. 
Smith, a miller. Smith pays Brown the 
regular market price. Then, the govern- 
ment, still acting through the AAA, obliges 
Smith to pay a tax of thirty cents a 
bushel on the wheat and it then turns the 
thirty cents over to Brown. It has, there- 
fore, collected the money to pay Brown 
from Smith, the miller. The burden, of 


be made is this. What will the farmers 
do with the fifteen per cent of their crop 
that they do not plant now in wheat? 
The farmer may not raise corn or cotton 
or any other of the crops that are to be 
reduced. Neither may he produce any- 
thing that can be used as a _ substitute. 
But there are certain other things that he 
may raise on the otherwise idle acres. He 
can put the land to crops that build up the 
soil by fertilizing it. He can raise food 
for his own use or he can grow anything 
that is noncompetitive in nature. 

It is too early yet to tell how much this 
plan will benefit the farmers or how “much 
of a burden it will be to the rest of the 
population. The plan is just now being 
put into effect. But at least it is an ex- 
periment the consequences of which are 
likely to be far-reaching. 


Germany Under Nazi 
Rule Sees New Hope 


(Concluded from page 2) 

thwart its program in any way. There is 
at least one concentration camp in each 
of the various German states. While in 
Munich, I had the opportunity of visiting 
the largest of these camps, which is located 
at Dachau, approximately fifteen miles 
outside of Munich. 


Concentration Camp 


I made two trips to Dachau. The first 
time, I was escorted by a young officer 
from the Brown House. We arrived at 
the camp in time for supper where I was a 
guest of the Schutz-Staffel men, or Pro- 
tective Guard, in charge of the prisoners. 
There were 300 of them at Dachau that 
evening, all in uniform. I was the only 
civilian, foreign or German, present. I 
was treated with the utmost courtesy and 
received every possible consideration. 
Since there was to be a special entertain- 
ment that evening, we deferred the inspec- 
tion of the camp until the next day. 

After the supper, the Schutz-Staffel, or 
S. S. men, as they are called, gathered in a 
large hall for the program. There was a 
band concert and vaudeville acts. During 
the entire evening I was impressed with 
the feeling of comradeship existing among 
the soldiers. After the performance, they 
drank beer and sang songs together just as 
civilian Germans do in the numerous beer 
gardens, I was informed by the young of- 
ficer who accompanied me that the two 
guiding principles among all the Nazi sol- 
diers are “Discipline and Friendship.” 

The next day, I returned to Dachau to 
inspect the section of the camp where the 
political prisoners are interned. There 
were 2,500 of them, men of all ages and 
apparently from all stations in life, al- 
though the majority appeared to be none 
too well educated. Most of the prisoners 
were Communists, but there were also a 
number of Jews, as well as leaders of the 
other political parties, such as the Social 
Democratic, Centrist, and Bavarian Peo- 
ple’s  party—all outlawed by the Hitler 
régime. 


Treatment of Prisoners 


Some of the men were doing roadbuild- 
ing work; others were working in the tailor 
shop, carpenter shop, locksmith shop. One 
group was working on a swimming pool 
now being constructed for the prisoners’ 
use. But at least half of the men were 
doing no work. They were lying around 
playing cards or taking sunbaths. I was 
told that there is not sufficient work for 
all the prisoners so that they take turns. 
The camp is equipped with a hospital in 
which the patients appeared to be well 
taken care of, and there is also a dentist’s 
office. The prisoners were given practically 
the same food as the soldiers in charge. 
Certainly there were no evidences of mal- 
nutrition among them. Nor were there 
any evidences that the prisoners had re- 
ceived ill treatment, such as physical vio- 
lence, at the hands of the guards. 

The prisoners are kept in the camp for 
an indefinite period. So long as they re- 
main opposed to the government they have 
no hope of being released. But once they 
become converted to National Socialism, 
they may be released by signing a declara- 
tion of loyalty to the government. After 
they are released, they are put on proba- 
tion for a short time in order to insure the 
officials that their conversion has been sin- 
cere. Since Dachau was opened in March, 
I was informed, about 700 prisoners have 
been released, and the outgoing number is 
now far greater than the incoming number. 

However much I may disagree with some 
of the theories of the Nazis, I am obliged 
in fairness and honesty to say that no such 
thing as a reign of terror prevails in Ger- 
many today. The people’s emotional state 
bears the marks of hope, not of fear. They 
realize that the road ahead will not be 
easy and will require universal sacrifice but 
they are willing and ready to go along with 
the far-reaching experiment that has been 
launched. 
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Week by Week with the N. R. A. 
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OW that the schols are opening many 
N students who have been on vacation 
are joining the circle of AMERICAN ObB- 
SERVER readers. For their benefit we will 
discuss in a general way this week the pur- 
poses of the NRA together with some of 
the results which have come from it thus 
far. Then we can proceed with our ex- 
planations of developments as they come 
along week by week. 

The National Industrial Recovery Act 
was passed shortly before the adjournment 
of Congress early in the summer. It un- 
dertook to point the way out of the de- 
pression. This was to be accomplished by 
working along three lines: 

1. Each industry was to be organized so 
that it might have a better chance to get 
on its feet. Last spring industry every- 
where was paralyzed. Production was at 
a low ebb. Every company was working 
hard to get as much as possible of such 
business as could be had. So all the com- 
panies were competing viciously. They 
were cutting prices, and in order to make 
ends meet with the lower prices, they were 
cutting wages. This, of course, intensified 
the depression and made business still 
worse. Each manufacturer was afraid to 
produce more than he could sell immedi- 
ately lest a competitor should cut prices 
still further or engage in some other form 
of competition that would ruin the market. 


Trade Associations 


The National Recovery Act undertook 
to get away from that situation. It pro- 
vided that all the companies in each indus- 
try should go together and form a trade as- 
sociation. All the shoe manufacturers, for 
example, were asked to form themselves 
into an association, representing the shoe 














HENRY FORD SCORNS THE N.R.A. 








industry. The same thing was to happen 
in the case of the auto, the textile, the 
furniture, the steel, and all of the hun- 
dreds of other industries. This trade asso- 
ciation was asked then to form a code or 
set of rules governing all the companies in 
the industry. This code was to contain 
rules concerning wages and hours of labor 
and, if desirable, concerning prices and 
practices of the companies. Rules as to 
fair practice in competition were to be 


Studies of the Government in Action 


drawn up. Then a company would know 
where it stood. It could know in advance 
the prices it could charge for its product. 
It would know that competitors would not 
step in and compete unfairly so as to 
make sales uncertain. Each company, un- 
der these circumstances, will be more likely 
to risk the putting of goods on the market. 
This will stimulate business and furnish 
more employment. 

2. The second purpose of the Act was 
to increase purchasing power by bringing 
about the employment of more men and 
by the raising of wages. Production 
started to increase even before the act 
was passed. It continued to go up in nearly 
all industries for several weeks. But while 
the textile mills, for example, were turning 
out more than twice as much cotton goods 
as they had done a year earlier, people 
were not buying any more of these goods. 
Purchases were not increasing. It seemed 
likely, therefore, that another surplus of 
goods of all kinds would result. Then fac- 
tories would have to close again and we 
would be back in the depths of depression. 


Minimum Wage Rates 


In order to increase the purchasing 
power of the people, the trade associations, 
when they formed their codes, were asked 
to forbid the payment of very low wages. 
They were asked to establish minimum 
wage rates, below which no employer could 
go in the payment of his employees. If a 
code did not contain this provision it was 
not accepted by the president. And the 
president, acting through such representa- 
tives as he might choose, was given power 
to approve or reject a code. He was also 
given power to establish a code for an in- 
dustry if the trade association did not 
agree upon one that was acceptable. Fur- 
thermore, he was given power to refuse a 
company the right to do business if it did 
not sign a code or did not live up to # 
after it was signed. And so all the codes 
have minimum wage laws. Most of them 
forbid the payment of wages lower than 
$14 or $15 a week. 

But it was not enough to increase the 
wages of those who were employed, or to 
prevent very low wages. More people had 
to be employed. So the trade associations 
were asked to fix rules limiting the number 
of hours that might be worked per week. 
That would give work to more men. Rules 
as to hours have been included in all the 
codes. In general, a thirty-five-hour week 
has been fixed for manual workers and a 
forty-hour week for clerical and office 
forces. 

3. The third feature of the NRA pro- 
gram is the provision calling for the ex- 
penditure of over three billion dollars by 
the government for public works. The fed- 
eral government is to do some of the work 
itself and it is going to make money avail- 
able to states and cities for public building 


projects. The money is to be raised by 
the sale of government bonds; that is, by 
borrowing. In this way it is hoped that 
many laborers can be put to work directly. 
This program has been placed under the 
direction of Secretary of the Interior Ickes. 
It is moving rather slowly, but many proj- 
ects are already under way. 


The Case of Henry Ford 


Now the codes have nearly all been 
adopted, and the new schedules of hours 
and pay are in operation. A few industries 
are still out, and a few big companies have 
not gone in with other companies in their 
industries. The most prominent example 
of the hold-outs is Henry Ford. The auto- 
mobile manufacturers of the country are 
united in an automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, and this organization has drawn up 
the code for the auto industry. Ford is 
not a member of the Automobile Chamber 
of Commerce and has never been. Now he 
refuses to sign the code the ACC has 
drawn up, so he cannot display the Blue 
Eagle on his cars. There are several rea- 
sons for his position. 

The members of the Chamber exchange 
trade information among themselves. Ford 
does not want to do this. They also un- 
dertake to control production of cars so 
that there will not be rush seasons followed 
by slackness. They are making plans 
whereby all the companies shall display 
new models at the same time. Ford does 
not wish to conform to these rules. Neither 
does he wish to recognize labor unions. He 
usually pays high wages, but he is some- 
what autocratic in dealing with his men 
and he wishes to maintain his own labor 
policy without being hindered by rules 
drawn up for the whole automobile indus- 
try. 

If the president (acting through the 
NRA, which is headed by General Hugh 


Johnson) wished to do so he could refuse 


Ford a license to manufacture cars until 
he signs the auto code, but General John- 
son has indicated that he will depend upon 
public opinion to force the Detroit magnate 
into line. He thinks that the public will 
“crack down on Ford” if he does not qual- 
ify to fly the Blue Eagle. 


Progress of NRA 


How is the recovery program working? 
The Roosevelt administration has now 
been in office half a year. What has been 
the trend of things during that time? 
These developments may be noted: 

Production increased rapidly in nearly 
all lines until the period of seasonal dull- 
ness came about the first of August. 
Since then it has not increased, but the 
fact that there was little or no falling off 
during this dull period is encouraging. 
Factory production throughout the coun- 
try is about 50 per cent higher than it was 
at the low point. 
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curtail production when sales fall off. 


farmer and what he thinks of it. 








. What advantage would it be to you to find out just how the Nazis feel about their 
movement? Would your doing that imply that you approved their program? 

What argument is there for making a calm, dispassionate study of Italian Fascism ; 
Japanese militarism; Russian Communism ? 

. Name points of disagreement between the Hitler régime and American tradition. Is 
there any excuse in fact for the Nazi charge that democracy has proved inefficient ? 
Have you changed any of your ideas about the Nazis as a result of reading Mr. Miller's 
article in this issue of THe AMERICAN OBSERVER? 

. Compare the plan to cut farm production with the process by which manufacturers 


If you live in an agricultural community, interview a farmer and write a 200-word 
statement to THE AMERICAN OBSERVER telling how the agricultural program affects this 


. Are the people of your community supporting the NRA with as much enthusiasm as 
they did the war? Make inquiries of those who remember the war days. 
entitled to as spirited support as a war would be? 

. How does the Office of Education help the educators of the country? Inquire of your 
local health authorities as to whether the United States Public Health Service has ever 
done anything directly or indirectly for your community. 


Is the NRA 
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Prices have advanced. The farmers are 
getting more for what they raise. Other 
prices have advanced also. The cost of 
living is going up. Prices will rise even 
further now that costs of production are 
rising because of wage increases and the 
shortening of hours. This advance in 
prices is saving the day fcr many people 
who were in debt and could not pay the 
fixed sums which they owed. 

Employment has increased. Probably 
2,000,000 of the 13,000,000 unemployed 
have gone back to work. Those who have 
been employed all the time are no better 
off than they have been. If their wages 
have increased, so has the cost of living. 
But about one sixth of the unemployed 
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now have jobs, and that is a great gain. 
It lessens the problem of relieving those 
in distress, though tHe relief problem re- 
mains a very serious one. Probably 3,000,- 
000 families will depend upon charity, 
either public or private, this winter. 


Will It Continue? 


Will the recovery movement continue? 
No one knows. It depends chiefly upon 
whether or not purchasing power of the 
people can be increased fast enough so that 
they can buy the products which are being 
manufactured. Production has increased 
and the increase may socn be resumed. 
Prices are rising and manufacturers are 
anxious to take advantage of these rising 
prices, so they are making larger amounts 
of goods. If the purchasing power of the 
people increases fast enough they can buy 
these goods. If not. the goods will not be 
bought. Surpluses will appear, and the 
upward spurt will cease. 

Thus far purchasing power has increased 
somewhat. The American Federation of 
Labor estimates that it has increased 17 
per cent since last spring. It must in- 
crease much more than this if the people 
are to buy enough to keep the factories of 
the nation smoking and to keep the work- 
ers busy. Will the purchasing power go up 
faster now that the codes are in effect; now 
that the new scales of wages and hours are 
in operation? That is a question which 
may find an answer within the next few 
weeks. 








State the result of vour inquiry in a brief letter to THe AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
. Are there labor organizations in your community? Do your local employers operate 


on an open-shop or a closed-shop basis? 


If you live in an industrial community consult a labor leader and an employer and get 
their views on the closed shop. Explain the provisions of each in a letter to THE 


AMERICAN OBSERVER. 


7. Does your city or town have a citizens’ council similar to that of Dayton, Ohio? 


If not, do you think it should have? 
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